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For | kly Iatelligene 


riends’ Wee 


ryt 
Ihe 


ington 


homas Bab-.* 
the 


History of England, 
now 


by ¥ 


lacaulay, bas beer before 


public several months, and occupied as large a 
share of its attention as, perhaps, any work of 
a similar character that everappeared. T'o th 
Society of Friends it has been peculiarly an 
object of painful interest, on account of the 


charges made in it against the reputation of 
William Penn. 

When [ first learned that the man who had 
shone as the leading critic of the Edinburgh 
Review was preparing to complete the task so 
ably begun by James Mackintosh, I was doubt- 
ful of result. The latter, by his qualifica: |‘ 
tions and disposition, was 
to the duties of an impartial judge, and fully 
capable of imparting to the story he might 
weave It 


the 


adequate 


ly l 
ailogether 


his materials, a finished and agree- 
able narrative. His comprehensive and dis- 
criminating mind would have produced a work 
fitted to stand forth to future a | 
history of the great English Revolution. But 
his object was only half accomplished, and his 
stock of valuable papers fell into the hands of 
Macaulay. 

‘The latter has been known tothe public during 
the last twenty-five years or more, as the principal 
modern of the reviewers, distinguish- 
ed above all by the extent of his knowledge, 
the boldness of his attacks, and the splendor of 
his style. He has that universality of erudi- 
tion, that amazing control of language, and at 
the same time, that bitterness of party feeling 
which were so pre-eminently conspicuous in 
his great prototype, Doctor Johnson: and al- 
though he has been pleased to call the lite- 
rary Hercules of the last century “the most 
pedantic of critics, and the most bigoted of 
Tories,” he may safely be said to have received 
the lion’s skin of his predecessor in all its am- 
plitude, its strength, and its party-colored hue. 
The politics of Macaulay, however, being the 
other way, they stand, of course, at the ex- 
tremes of the chain: but here, extremes meet 
in more particulars than one. 

Were it not for the extraordinary power of 
this writer, his opinions would demand no more 
a!tention than those of any other violent partisan, 
whose views and speculations were framed in 
accordance with the creed of his fellows. But 
when such an author ascends the judgment 
seat, to hold the even scales of an historian, we 
are called on to examine scrupulously his qua!- 
ifications. If, in this investigation, we shall 
find him beyond almost any other writer, en- 


om 


ages as Ist 


essayist 


ed article on his character aed wo rks, 


decisions of 
. we shall receive with caution the asser- 
tions he may make, Such, I aver, is the case 
with Thomas Babington Macaulay. 

He has attempted to reverse the judgment 
which several generations have passed on Ma- 
chiavelli. But, for one, | am not prepared to 
receive as the purest of patriots and worthiest 
of men, the author of * The Prince,”’ a treatise 
which inculcates as virtuous, lawful, and right, 
all the darkest crimes of a Cesar Borgia. In 
that celebrated work, the doctrine that “the 
end justifies the means,” is carried to its utmost 
extent; the most | atrocities are openly 


horrid 
and unblushingly held up commendable, 
The conse- 


vhen used for p alitical objects. 
that the policy he taught, is 


quence has been, 
called by hisname; and thatname has become 
a synonym forinfamy. Macaulay, in a labor- 


gaged in overturning the settled 


ages ie 


as 


h: is de- 
picted him as a model of virtue and patriotism. 
Inthe same piece, he has branded Montesquieu, 
the author of “The Spirit of Laws,’ liar 
and acharlatan. We all know how ‘rent 
the prestige which posterity has attached to 
their names. 
In another of his critique 
ter of Cromwell, whom he seems to have consi- 
lered the imperson: ation of e very al tribute of 
creatness and wisdom, he tells us, in illustration 
of the antithetical contrast he 
tween the 
honor, and his utter indifference to all personal 
indignities, that “he suffered a crazy 


asa 


ye 
aiti 


to insult him in the midst of Whitehall, and re- 
venged himself only by liberating him and giv- 
ing himadinner.”’ His authority for the in- 


sult and the madi 


ness, may be fi yund inthe jour 
nal of George Fox, (Edition of 1831, p. 209) iy 
which. after detailing a conversation 
Cromwell, he says ** Many more words | had 
vith him, but people coming in, [ drew a little 


back. 
again to my house; 


one tothe other ;’ 
more ill than he did to 
him, ‘if he did, 
admonished him to 
that he might stand 
it; 
hardness of heart; 
voice, his heart would be hardened.’ 
it Was true. 


his own soul. 


hearken to God's voice, 


Hes 


Lord Protector : 
go whither [ would. 


were to dine. 
me thither for? 
tector’s 


They s 


drink. When he heard this, he said, 


s, upon the charac- 


is drawing be- 
Protector’s jealousy of the public 


Qu uker 


with 


As I was turning, he catched me by the 
hand, and with tears in his eyes* said—* Come 
for if thou and I were but 
an hour of a day together, we should be nearer 
adding, that he wished me no 
| told 


he wronged his own soul; and 


in his counsel, and obey 
and ff he did so, that would kee phim from 
but if hedid not hear God’s 
aid 
Then L went out; and when Cap- 
tain Drury came out after me, he told me his 
said I was at liberty, and might 
Then L was brought into 
a great hall, where the Protector’s gentlemen 
L asked them what they brought 
said it was by the Pro- 
s order that l might d dine with them. I 
bid them let the Protector know I would not 
eat a bit of his bread, nor drink acup of his 
‘Now | 
see there is a people risen, that I cannot wio 


TI 
the intensity of 
how entirely he has abandoned 

Incap: abl his prejudices in 
moderation, they wholly engross his mind, and 
in their expression he concentrates all his vast 
powers into one of energy. 
Hi s subject is apt to be a saint or a siuner.— 
lf by general ac claim he has held the position 


ie above may enable the reader to estimate 
! 


M icauiay “epred clions, and see 
himself to their 


sway. e of holdin ng 


focus burning 


of the former in the judgment of preceding 
ages, the probability is, that in the page of 


Macaulay he will take the place of the latter, 
and vice versa. It 
light to attempt the overthrow of what has been 
settled and established by the concurrent adju- 
d of of generations. 
Witness his contemptuous disposition of Plu- 
tarch and Xenophon; the he 
dant, who th lfa great philosopher 
and politician, the other a weak-headed man 
at of a dotard. 

he shed of the 
History of |] reference to 
the great revolution of 1688, and the object of 
the author has evidently been to exhibit a por- 
ile ly preceding that 
ie present con lition of 
evils which 
followed it in 
e political convul- 
his countrymen may consider 
as their last. It is, no doubt, a 
at the present crisis ol 
commendable. With the 
which the princi- 
finite conceptions, 


1 1 
seems to have been his de- 


ications even hundreds 


one calls a pe- 


ought himse 


| 
vnhose nonsense was th 


two volumes already publi 
. ' \ . 
sngland have special 


traitof the age immedi 


e} och in contrast with t 


YY | 1 
Lungs 


) . t? . 

pict ne 
rs which 
it amid th 


hmen, and to 


led lo, and the bles ing 
such a manner, th 
sions of WE 
this rev lution 
laudable motive, and 
affairs, peculiarly 
burden of a nati 


nost bey ond 


nal debt, of 
| 1s alr our 
with a powerful and proud aristocracy, com- 
the complicated ma- 
coverninent, with institutions admira- 
‘le in theory, but, the 
preservation of personal liberty, covering an 
abuses and oppre 
and with a people barely kept from imitating the 
example of their revolutionary the 
plea for so strong acontrast between this and a 
former period may constitute asufficient apology 
with them for his fanciful picture. He has accord- 
ingly drawn it, to accomplish t in view. 
From the fragments of ballads, plays, satires, 
lampoons, and gossip of the day, he has 
held up their ancestors to modera Englishmen 
as brutal, ignorant and barbarous. Froma 
motley mass of materials, he has sketched on 
his canvass a highly-colored historical romance 
of what lormerly occurred, as accurate, per- 
haps, as the Russian or Austrian accounts now 
publishing of the scenes in Hungary. But the 
principal air of the work has been to give the 
greatest force andeffect to that revolution, and 
justify constitutionally both the act and the 
actors. And for this purpose the writer has 
exhausted all his industry and his powers to 
present in the strongest contrast of light and 
darkness the portraits of the two kings, William 
and James. On the former he has bestowed 
all the applause which is due tothe highest 


} 
pai 
manding and directing 
chinery of 
however efl 


clive in 


interminable series of 'ssions, 
neighbors, 


| 
he end 


ne 


either with gifts, honors, offices or places ; but| political and military abilities, added to all the 


all other sects and people, L can.’ 


It was told| virtues of private and social life; descending 


him again, ‘that we had forsook our own, and|from the ostentatious parade of his great public 


were not like to look forsuch things from him.’ | services, tothe details of whatever might exalt 
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him in the estimation of the reader as a hus-land ascertain the fact. Permission was given,|he gifted with the fortune and the social po- 
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band and aman. The picture of king James,|and during the day he took a casual opportunity,|sition of a Howard?’ —Exchange. 
however, is only in his robes of State. We not to excite the suspicions of the other work-} 
have no data at all, from which we may gather men, of saying to the man, * My friend, where} 
the well known fact, that he fulfilled hisdomes-'did you work last?’ ‘I’ve been abroad,’ was 
tic duties more nearly in accordance with the the reply. The man was not aliar. Aftersome| The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania has de- 
laws of religion and morality, considering the,conversation, he confessed, with tears in his cided that a testator can devise real estate to 
circumstances by which they were both sur- eyes, that he had been a convict. He said he was his widow on condition that she shall not marry 
rounded, than his son-in-law. We have only desirous of not falling into ill courses, and kept/again. In the Court of Common Pleas of Lan- 
the political character of James, but we have/his secret, to avoid being refused work if he,caster Co. such condition was held to be void 
an attempt at the political and private charac-/|told the truth. Wright was convinced that injupon the principles that contracts in restraint 
ter of William. We infer from the account of|the future he would act honestly, and repairing|of marriage are not favored by the law. 
Macaulay, as we are assured by our own De-|to their commom employer, begged, as a per-| a 

claration of Independence, that the character of|sonal favor, that the man might not be dis-| THE POTATO. 

the “ Prince” “is marked by every act which|charged. He even offered to become bound for| It is a fact perhaps not generally known to 
may define a tyrant,” and onthe faith of either|his conduct. This was ten years ago; and the! farmers, that there are two parts in the potato, 
authority we stamp him accordingly as such.| prejudice against persons who had ever broken! which if separated and planted at the same 
But the difference in the position of our infor-|the law was more intense than it is now. There|time, one will produce tubers fit for the table 
mants is wide. Jefferson (personating the|were objections; and other partners had to beleight or ten days sooner than the other. The 
American colonies) spoke of George the Third |consulted in so delicate a matter. Great num-| small end of the potato, which is generally full 
as the executive head of the Colonial Govern-|bers of men were employed in the foundry: and | of eyes, is that part which produces the earli- 
ment, who was responsible for all the acts of/should the matter come totheir knowledge, it|est; the middle or body of the potato produces 
the administration in his name. That name| would have the appearance to them of encourag- late, and always larger ones. A farmer in the 
was a political abstraction, representing theking|ing crime. ‘This was on the day of paying|Amberst Cabinet says he always pursues this 
and his council,the realauthor of the outrages|wages for the week. Before night, however,|plan in order to obtain an early supply for the 
set forth. ‘The prince who is there drawn as|Wright had the satisfaction to obtain a pro-jtable, which are usually fine and mealy.— 
a modern ‘Tiberius, blood-thirsty, vindictive,| mise that, upon his responsibility, the convict! Claremont Eagle. ; 





RESTRAINT OF MARRIAGE. 


| 





and intolerant, might have been, and was, in}should be kept. The following day Wright -_—— 
reality, a most amiable, conscientious and wor-| went to look after his protege—he was gone. VIEWS OF FRANCE. 
thy man; an exemplary husband and father,|On inquiring, he found he had been paid off and ; 

an irreproachable christian and fast friend.—| discharged the previous night. It was a mistake. | ieteisiainss 


It was, however, no part of the business of the |The orders for his dismissal had not been coun-| The clear sky of the south of France, and 
signers of that Declaration to look beyond the|termanded, and gone he was. 


i 


Mr. Wright\the pure air have a powerful influence on the 
name, under whose sanction they had under-\at once sent off a messenger to the man’s spirits. The heat in the sun is intense, but 


gone such a series of oppressions. But by lodging to bring him back to thefoundry. Helthe moment you are protected from its rays 
what precedent does the professedly impartial| returned only to say the man had left his lodg-! you feel comfortable. There is none of that 
historian withhold every particle of information ings at five o’clock in the morning, with a bun- jassitude which overwhelms us in our dog-days. 
which would have exhibited the man who, in|dle containing all his property under his arm.|[ remarked the great activity of the people in 
his pages, appears only as a besotted madman/In short, notwithstanding every effort of this be-|the neighborhood of Nimes, and the health 
and an infatuated tyrant, in the light of atender|nevolent person to find him, the poor convict) which generally prevails. Ata village, where 
father, an upright man, and an idolized hus-;was never more heard of. '[ formed some acquaintances, a woman in her 
band ? . This incident made Mr. Wright think as well) seventy-sixth year performed a feat in walking 
To be continued. ‘as feel. The case was only a solitary one.|which one of our young ladies would scarcely 
—_—_— ° : . be 
He had been attracted to the man by the mere have been able to have accomplished. She 
‘circumstance of their passing a portion of the left her house to perform an errand at two 
In Manchester, we are told in the Daily |day at the same work; but were there not hun- miles and a half distant. Her road lay over a 
News, it is the custom of the criminal class to'dreds of other cases, of equal exigence, which mountain, and it was far from being good. In 
celebrate the liberation of acomrade by a day had as strong a claim upon his sympathy? one hour and a half she performed the journey, 
of carousal. They wait at the door of the prison,|He went to the New Baily, and conversed|and rewrned home, carrying on her way back 
carry him off in triumph, and thus guardjwith the prisoners, passing with them his only | thirty-four pounds weight, having in that time 
against any exception to the general rule, which|day of rest—Sunday. The jealousy with which walked five miles. Soon after she got home 
might occur to save him. But of late years, the authorities at first viewed his proceedings she saw my little boys making an awkward 
it seems, an opposition has started; an influence | was gradually changed into approbation ; and attempt at ‘jumping the rope; she laughed at 
of an opposite kind is lying in wait, and now |/at Jength when a prisoner was about to be dis-|them, told them Americans did not know how 
and then a brand is plucked fromthe burn-\charged, he was asked if he could find the|to jump, and, taking the rope out of their 
ing. This opposing force, it may be thought,|man a situation. He did so. This was the hands, she began to jump like a girl. What 
is the respectable class of Manchester, who|commencement of his ministry of love. In|is the more remarkable, this woman had some 
have thus arrayed themselves against the cri-|ten years from that time he has succeeded in| years before the misfortune of breaking both 
minal class. Alas! no. The good angel isa so-! rescuing upwards of three hundred persons from her legs, which, however, then served her 
litary individual—a humble workman in athe career of crime. Many of these.cases are better than those of many young persons. 
foundry, who obeys the Divine impulse with-|very peculiar ; very few, indeed, have relapsed) The country around ‘Nimes is completely 
out knowing why; and without a theory or alinto crime. Hé has constanly five or six on|covered with vineyards, olive orchards, and 
plan, neutralises alike the destinies of the law)his list, for whom he is looking out for work. mulberry plantations. The whole is cultivated 
and the allurements of the law-breakers. | Very frequently he persuades the former em- like a garden, with the spade. There are 
This individual is Thomas Wright, an old ployer to give the erring another trial. Some-|few horses to plough the little land used to 
man of threescore-and-ten, and the father of|times he becomes guarantee for their honesty raise wheat or corn, and this suits very well, 
nineteen children. The following account is!and good conduct; for a poor man, in con- for they would not have fodder or grain to give 
given by the paper we have mentioned of the! siderable sums—£20 to £60. In only one in-|them for their support. 
way in which his attention was first attracted|/stance has a bond so given been forfeited, and) The olive tree is about the size of our apple- 
to the prison world:— that was a very peculiar case. The, large ma-'tree, and the olive orchards are planted like 
“"Phere was a man ofa sailor-like appear-|jority keep their places with credit to them-'our apple orchards. The olive grows like our 
ance who had got work at the foundry as a la-|selves and to their noble benefactor. Most of\damson plums, it is not ripe till towards 
borer; he was a steady and industrious work-|them—for Mr. Wright never loses sight of a} November when the frosts are beginning to 
man, and had obtained the favorable notice of|man he has once befriended, through his own|be felt. Inthe early part of the fall, while 
Mr. Wright. One day the employer came and ineglect—attend church or Sunday-school, ad-|they are yet green, they are preserved as we 
asked if he (Wright) was aware that they had|here to their temperance pledges, and live| get them in the United States. When ripe 
a returned transport in the place? He had/honest and reputable lives, And allthis is the|they are not fit to be eaten, and are extremely 
learned that the sailor wassuch. Mr. Wright|work of one unaided, poor uninfluential old| juicy. It is then they are crushed for the pur- 
desired to be allowed to speak with the man,|/man! What, indeed, might he not do were| pose of making sweet oil. 


A PHILOSOPHER. 





There are many kinds of grapes, which bear 
different names, but none such as we have in 
this country. Our best grapes would not be 
eaten there, and they would not be equal to 
theirs in making wine. Owing tothe great 
plenty of grapes in this neighborhood, ‘they 
sell, even in the cities, at extremely low prices. 
I bought them at Nimes at a cent per pound, 
of a most excellent quality, and in the country 
they do not bring, when sold in large quanu- 
ties, more than half a cent or at most six mills 
per pound. They are generally made into 
wine, which is itself converted into brandy. 
But what is singular, that although wine and 
brandy are so plentiful, you never see any one 
drunk. Some boys fourteen years oldtold me) 
they did not know what use people made of 
brandy, they knew that it was exported, but 
having never seen any one drinking it, they 
could not imagine to what use it could be put. 
They said their mothers sometimes preserved 
cherries in it, but that took so little, and they 
sold so much, that they were at a loss to ac- 
count for its consumption. 

Their mulberry plantations are not extensive, 
but they are very profitable. In a district of 
country, of which Nimes is the centre, and not 
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Sea at its Eastern extremity. It is also con- 
tiguous to the Russian territory lying toward 
this extremity of the Euxine, and interposes its 
lofty mountains and fertile valleys beween the 
clutch of Russia and those more level and less 
wild countries toward the Euphrates and the 
Tigris. It is the aim of this ambitious power, 
Russia, to become possessed if it can, of all the 
realms contiguous tothe Black Sea, on all sides. 
On one side “the Wolf” has already laid his 
paws on the Danubian Provinces,on Moldavia, 
Bulgaria Wallachia, and is, on this side, there- 
fore, fast advancing toward Constantinople. 
But before it can enslave the tracts lying on 
the southern coast of this Sea, it must subdue 
and pass the fine people who hold Circassia— 
a race, in physical requisites, the finest speci- 
men of men now to be found onthe globe, and of 
courage and activity unsurpassable. Against 
these noble but unoffending people the Mus- 
covite serfs have now, for many years, been 
carrying on cruel, bloody, but fruitless wars. 
No quarter is given; and the amount of lives 
lost is not known, excepting that, generally, 
it is very great. It is believed that, taking 
battle, sickness, fatigue, altogether into account, 
not less than 200, 000 Russia serfs have left 


larger than that part of Pennsylvania east of their bones among the wild passes ; and this 
the Susquehanna, the produce of the mulberry,! without gaining any ground that is tenable. 
although a fortieth part of it is not planted with The Czar, in furthe rance of this murderous 
this tree, and of the silk manufactures exceeds |conflict,Stries to stop all access by sea to Cir- 
$5,000,000 per annum. Next to Lyons, Nimes cassia.—London Standard of Freedom. 

is the greatest silk manufacturing town in| apna 

France, if we except the new and thriving) A FEW MORE DAYS IN IRELAND. 

town of Saint Etienne. (Coneluded.) 

There is no reason why, in the United) The former article left us, on the afternoon 
States, we should not cultivate vines and olives|of Tuesday, August 22, approaching Galway 
and manufacture silks, at least as cheap and/in one of Signor Biaconi’s mail cars. ‘The 
quite as well as they are raised and manufac- ground over which we passed for several miles 
tured in France. before reaching that town, was of very remark- 

The fruits in this part of France are almonds, |able appearance. It consisted of !ow swelling 
pomegranates, figs, plums, pears, peaches,'grounds, with considerable eminences in the 
apples, and such as grow in the United States.|distance; but the extraordinary feature of thé, 
They are generally not superior to ours, and|scene was, that probably a third of the whole| 
less abundant. Melons are not equal to ours.|surface was covered with rock, and large de- 
One thing struck me with peculiar force, and|tached stones. Inclosures formed of “these 
inthis respect our farmers are far behind those stones also intersected the country closely in all 
of France, I speak of the cate taken of their|directions, so that, taking a view from the road, 
fruit trees, they are regularly trimmed every |nothing but grey stone anywhere met the eye. 
year, and have in consequence a more health-|'The stone was a species of limestone, extreme- 
ful appearance. lly liable to be worn by the weather, and many 

Fruits are preserved in great quantities,|pieces of it were accordingly fashioned by na- 
Figs are dried in the sun; for this purpose they |ture into the most fantastic forms. In Scotland, 
are strung on hoops and poles, and exposedjor any country similarly situated, such a dis- 
to the heat of the sun, and as soon as the|trict would be a mere wilderness. How great, 
shades of night approach, they are carefully then, was our surprise, to find that it bore, in 
taken in the house to preserve them from the every place free of a stony covering, either a 
dew. After they are completely dried they rich bright green herbage, or luxuriant crops 
are laid in flour so as to absorb all the moisture {of wheat, barley or oats. ‘The phenomenon is 
which they contain. No sugar is used. The /explained when we learn, that the frequent 
sweetness which we perceive on them is noth-/rains pumped over from the Atlantic upon this 





ing but their natural sweetness. 
Raisins or dried grapes are prepared by 
putting them inthe sun, but before they are 


thus exposed they are dipt in a strong warm) 


lye, and immediately washed in clear water. 
No sugar is used in these. Indeed, so sweet 
are the grapes, that the housekeepers use the 
juice when just expressed from them, before 
it has fermented, and by boiling it down make 
their preserves. 
Olives are kept for a long time in ashes and | 
lye, before they are fit for use as an edible. 
Busutcus. 
——— 


CIRCASSIA. 


{western region, and the warmth of the lime- 


stone bottom on which the soil rests, combine 
to occcasion an extraordinary fertility where 
one would expect to see the utmost barrenness. 
Cottages were scattered around in the propor- 
tion of one to every little field, showing that 
the place supported an abundant population. — 

The plough and harrow must be impracticable 
implements in the agriculture of this district ; 
the whole must be cultivated by the spade. I 
'saw reaping universal here, though, four days 
‘before, the plains of Lothian appeared to me a 
{fortnight from general harvest. It was curious 
ito see men and women reaping amidst the, 
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There 
is a remarkable appropriateness in the frequent 
rains of Connaught to the thinness of the soil: 
this soil, in a drier land, would be totally use- 
less; while, on the other hand, it is asserted 


ever seen in Berwickshire or Norfolk. 


by Arthur Young, that an equal degree of 
ruininess in England would throw its rich 
loam out of cultivation. As a natural conse- 
quence of this fine adaptation, the wheaten 
bread of Western Ireland is of excellent quality, 
much better than that which is presented at 
table in otherwise more favored lands. 

The town of Galway, the principal seat of 
population in Connaught, is situated at the bot- 
tom of Galway Bay surrounde d on almost 
every side by a tame cuuntry rising towards 
the distant hills. It contains between thirty 
and forty thousand inhabitants, nearly the 
whole of whom are Catholics. It is one of 
those ports of the west and south of Ireland, 
which wear a face of trade, and are thought to 
indicate a rise of commercial prosperity, in 
consequence of their serving as places oi em- 
barkation for the agricultural wealth exported 
to pay rent. ‘There are also several hundreds 
of fishermen, but who only supply fish to the 
town and district. 1 had heard that, in conse- 
quence of a Spanish colony having settled in 
it in the fifteenth century, and a long-conti- 
nued intercourse with the Peninsula, Galway 
exhibited many traces of the architecture of 
that country. But l was not prepared to find 
it, both in architecture and many external 
traits of the population, so nearly resembling 
a Spanish town. The streets, which are of 
goodly width, contain many massive old houses 
of stone, some of them bearing date from the 
sixteenth, or early in the seventeenth century, 
distinguished by arched entries or sculptured 
doorways, and having courtyards within, which, 
as Mr. Inglis remarks, only want fountains and 
flower vases to emulate Seville. On the fronts 
of these houses, there are numerous figures, 
many of them of a mythological character, 
suggesting the eastern source from which the 
original Spanish residents probably derived 
them. One or two have projecting eaves, like 
the better Spanish towns. Possessing such 
private residences’ in the sixteenth century, 
Galway must have been a place of extraordi- 
nary consequence in Ireland. In the meaner 
part of the town, near the harbor, there isa 
small ruinous and squalid square, called the 
Spanish Parade, which is said to have served 
as an Erchange in the better days of the town, 
Near this, inthe midst of alleys of inexpressible 
filth and meanness, I saw the ruins of a thea- 
tre, apparently contemporaneous with the bet- 
ter class of old houses. Mr. Inglis, who had 
travelled in Spain, speaks strongly of the Spa- 
nish aspect of Galway. Beside the grotesque 
architecture, he says, carrying the imagination 
to the Moorish cities of Granada and Valencia, 


the found * in one or two doors, the littie sliding 


wicket for observation, reminding one of the 
secresy, mystery, and caution observed where 
gallantry and superstition divide life between 
them.” 

The most of the men of the working orderin 
Galway go bare-legged, and with very misera- 
ble clothes upon the rest of their persons.— 
Bare feet and legs also prevail among the fe- 
male population; but, from other circum- 
‘stances, the women are an interesting race. 
Incommon with all the humbler females of 


istones, which hid half their number, and to| Connaught, they wear red petticoats—many of 
lobserve that the wheat which they were cut-|them red boddices—with blue cloaks hanging, 
Circassia is a mountainous, but very fine and |ting on this unpromising soil, was of a strength,|not from their shoulders, but from their heads. 


beautiful country, bordering upon the Black | magnitude, and density, superior to any | had| At a little distance, one might mistake the wo- 
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men in the market place for a regiment of sol- 
diers. Clothes of such remarkable colors and 
disposition, arranged upon figures generally 
tall and graceful, present a handsome and 
striking appearance, though often ragged, and 
even dirty, and in scarcely any case accompa- 
nied by shoes and stockings. 1 saw many girls 
walking in this attire, balancing pails and bas- 
kets on their heads, whose figures might have 
graced the coronation procession of a youthful 
queen, 

We employed the second day of our resi- 
dence in Galway, in visiting public places. 
The county jail enjoys some reputation as the 
first that was constructed upon an improved 
principle in Ireland. We found a hundred 
and sixty culprits of both sexes confined in it, 
chiefly for offences of violence. They are 
classed in small detachments, each of which 
occpies a part of one large semicircular build- 
ing, to which an angular piece of court yard is 
attached, in which the culprits were at liberty 
to walk or sit at work. 
lows were sitting within reading or 
learning toread. Others were breaking stones 
in the courtyards. All of these men, at our 
entry, rose up and took off their hats. Their 
whole demeanor was mild and quiet, and | 
could scarce)y suppose them capable of offences 
of adeep dye. In fact, they are a people 
marked by much of the simplicity of the rustic 
character, and, as the jailer assured us, are 
easily manoged in their present situation.— 
Their crimes had almost in every case been 
committed in a state of intoxication, or when 
their resentment was roused by some circum- 


doors 


°° ° | 
stance of a political nature, or by circumstances 


connected with the letting of land. And this 
description holds true respecting the generality 
of the criminal inmates of Irish jails. Even 
those greater criminals, whom we found on the 
treadmill, were in general only guilty of some 
trifling collision, with the authorities of the 
country—some of those acts of resistance 
which may rather be considered as a part of 
the standing rebellion which for centuries 
has existed in Ireland, than as offences involving 
the malignity or selfishness implied by the 
word crime. It is probably a consequence 
of the unfriendliness between Ireland and the 
Jaw,that the inmates of Irish jails to a man 
speak of themselves as innocent, and as the 
victims of oppression. No Irishman appears to 
believe it possible that he really can be guilty. 
A horse-stealer, whom we found in Galway 


Some of the poor fei-| 


iregular kind, has of late received an annual al- 
lowance from the National Board of Education, 
whose rules the nuns accordingly adopt, as far 
as the separation of religious doctrinal instruc- 
tion from secular education is concerned.— 
Though a concession is thus made to Protes- 
tant prepossessions, no children of that denomi- 
nation attead; and, indeed, when we consider 
the profession of the fair teachers, this result is 
not calculated to give much surprise. It ap- 
pears altogether an eccentricity of the National 
Board to grant endowments to schools in nun- 
neries, where a convention of sects so 
impossible ; butit is not unlikely that the Board 
regards this disadvantage as counterbalanced 


seems 


in some measure by the efficiency to be expect- - 


ed from a seminary where the teachers are nu- 
merous, zealous, and content to act without re- 
ward, and which must be entirely satisfactory to 
at least Catholic parents, who as the poorer part 
of the community, obviously stand in greater 
need than the Protestants of the means of a 
oratuitous education. 

Asthe religious system of Ireland is one of 
the things in which it most conspicuously dif- 
fers from our country, and which may therefore 
be said to help most materially to give it the us- 
pect of a foreign land, | was anxious to see as 
much of it asI could. In the course of this 
day, seeing a large old half-ruined building, 
with an archway leading through toa dis-| 
mantled court yard behind, and many features 
of grotesque ornament on its front, L inquired | 
what it was, and finding it to be anunnery, (of 
which there are no fewer than seven in Gal- 
way) | made application for admittance. A 
servant gizl readily led me up a creaking 
|wooden stair to the chapel,a long plain whiten- 
led room, with the usual furniture; but as the 
ladies were ‘tat choir,”’ | was not now at liberty 
to see any of the rest of the house. While I 
was surveying their chief or public place of, 
i\devotion, an aged and very deaf nun came 
tottering up in a very querulous manner, and 
seemed to chide the girl 
iger at such an hour. I accordingly took my| 
departure. Two days after, | returned at an 
earlier hour, and saw some of the other apart- 
}ments of the house, particulariy a refectory, in 
\which there was a magnificent black marble} 
ichimney piece, of most august proportions and 
elegant old architecture, speaking for the ori-| 
ginal dignity of the mansion. ‘The number of| 
‘inmates in this antique dwelling was only five.' 
lof whom one was absent from bad health. J] 


for admitting a stran-| 
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In two of them, which I entered, | found only 
a few school books, and books of Catholic de- 
votion exposed for sale. The wife of one of the 
dealers informed me that her husband had suc- 
ceeded her brother fifteen years before, purcha- 
sing his stock of books,and that many of these 
stillremained on hand. But how can it well 
be otherwise?) The Saxon er English popula- 
tion of Galway is very small, and probably not 
much enlightened; while, of the great bulk of 
the people, more than a moiety do not even 
speak the English langnage, much less posse 
the power or disposition to read it. 


~~ ee — 
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The bloody war which has been raging in 
Hungary, between the inhabitants of that 
country and the combined armies of Austria 
and Russia, has resulted, according to the la- 
test accounts, in the complete overthrow of 
the Hungarians. A sad commentary is this 


war on the spirit of the age. How many 
years will be required to make amends for 
the loss of life and property, and the anguish 
and suffering caused by it to all the parties 
engaged! For the oppressed, how much bet- 
ter would have been a course of mild remon- 
strance, or passive but firm resistance. For 
the oppressors, how much better conciliatory 
conduct toward their brethren, or christian 


consideration of their desires. But we have no 


\idea that war will ever be banished from the 


world. or any part of it, by appeals to the in- 
tellectual judgment merely. It is as true now 
as formerly, that wars and fightings originate 


in the passions of men; and until these pas- 


sions are brought under the control of a 


power independent of, and superior to, all our 
finite endowments, passion will continue to 
gain the ascendancy, selfishness and oppres- 


‘sion will manifest themselves, and wars and 


fightings will continue. 


Statistics oF FrreNps IN Great BritTAIn 


,AND IRELAND.—The Annual Monitor for 1849, 


jail, when asked for what he had been immured jalso visited a monastery, of which there are}published in London, contains the number of 
here, answered with the greatest coolness,“ A\three in the town. A neatly dressed man|@embers of the Society of Friends belonging 


s s ; : } , ' ho et ¢ > ‘i , Vv ) >| . ~ 
man said I took his horse, but it was all a lie,| whom I met at the door, and who proved to be ho Lendos aad Datla Ye 


your honor.” 


We next visited the Presentation Convent. 
which is a handsome modern building, in the 


outskirts of the town, surrounded by a garden.|the order of Franciscans, or Grey F'riars.|10,141 females, of whom 


A middle-aged nun, of. lady-like aspect, and 
address, left the vicar-general, with whom 


‘one of the monks, led me into the house, which| 

; 
\was large and commodious, but very antidily| 
\kept and poorly furnished. The monks are of| 


Each of eight inmates has a parlor and bed-| 


\room to himself. In the apartment to which 1} 


arly Meetings. made 
up tothe Ist of Seventh month, 1847. The 
total number is 18,733: viz., 8592 males, and 
1 


5,345 are distributed 


among 25 Quarterly Meetings in England, 147 


. : : " 1 S nd € d 324 i 2e é Pet- 
she was walking in front of the house, and of-;was introduced I saw a neat library. The|'" pomeed, Se 2 in three Quarterly Meet 
fered to conduct us over the establishment.|monks of this, as of other similar establish-|ings of Ireland. 1504 members are under 5 
She first led us to the chapel, which we found|ments in Galway, employ themselves, besides| years of age; 1634 between 5 and 10; 1751 
to be nothing remarkable, and then introduced the time they spend in private study, in the|between 10 and 15; 1790 between 15 and 20; 
us tothe sonoel, in w hich she and her ers jordinary offices of the . ath he religion, PeT-| 9895 between 20 and 30; 2281 between 30 and 
nions teach, as she informed us, nearly five forming divine wervice in public, visiting the! 49. 2932 b 40 and 50: ‘ b 
hundred female children. As our visit took|sick, and administering the sacraments. rotadiopetiatanianceitinan lated i: ted spseaik:ingp 
place during the vacation, we had notthe plea-| It is distressing, in the west of Ireland, to|50 and 60; 1466 between 60 and 70; 916 
sure of seeing the school in operation. The! find such slender traces of a turn for reading| between 70 and 80; 231 between 80 and 90; 
halls were spacious, and seemed well adapted jamong the people. In the county of Galway, and 17 between 90 and 100. 
for the purpose. Connected with them was ajand seven neighboring counties, there is not : 

' ui? ; as ; | Three of the Quarterly Meetings in Eng- 
room in which breakfast is given every day to|one shop devoted exclusively to the sale of lite- ead otabetne fiamnGNG. es Gent a 
about a hundred and fifty of the more necessi-|rary wares—in short, not one bookseller’s shop. “+ 7 er 


tous children, The school, after existing many|Books and stationery are sold on a slenderjeach; the others are generally small; for 


years without external aid of a permanent or|scale in three shops in the town of Galway. |instance, Cambridge and Hunts has 111 mem- 
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bers; of whom 25 mules, and 37 females,’ dutiful, and would deny herself indulgences in playing some of the finest and most scientific 
are over 20 years of age. Cheshire and {things she deemed innocent, in compliance processes connected with the preparation of 
Staffordshire has 191 members; of whom 57, With a parent’s requisitions, thus fulfilling the cotton for human apparel. Hoyle’s prints’ 
command—« Honor thy Father and thy Mo-|has become a household name, known alike to 
ther.” In her deportment she was retiring and the wearer of the most exquisite and delicate of 
unobtrusive, and would say she knew her na-| patterns, and to her who, a for a tidy 
63 males and 89 females are over that age. tural endowments were not of a character to apron, or for a work-a-d Ay dress, or fora Sun- 
Kent has 173 members ; 51 males and 68 fe-|attract attention, or win the meed of praise.—| day gown, can pick out the genuine ‘ Hoyle’s’ 
males beyond 20 years of age. Linconshire Thus humbly appreciating herself, she looked out of a dozen imitators, with unerring accu- 


has 118 t f whom 34 mal 1 gg Peyond the fading joys and fickle friendships|racy. Although that forms by no means the 
. nembers Ww ales ¢ 

% ROM ers, OF WHOM males ant of the world, to God, who was her friend; and sole description of article produce d by this im- 
females are beyond 20 years of age. through his redeeming love and 





males and 62 females are over 20 years of age. 
Derby and Notts has 227 members ; of whom 


g adorable mense firm, yet the name is generally associ- 
mercy, he has doubtless granted to her purified ated with the idea of some homely, useful, and 
spirit an adimission into the everlasting king- cheerful lilac-patterned dress. ‘The peculiar 
dom of his dear Son, where there is no more excelle sncy of the establishment is undoubtedly 


sickness or sorrow, but joy and peace for-|this simple, unobtrusive, but indelible class of 
ber of deaths in the City and Liberties of Phila-! ever reign. 


Cuoiera Statistics.—As a matter of refer- 
ence, it may be interesting to record the num- 


patterns, or ‘style ;’ and as the demand for 
delphia, during the prevalence of epidemic May this solemn warning incite a desire in' patterns of this sort has become as regular as 
> , rr ~ ne q } = } / > > ( »| Ne 
cholera. The Board of Health issued the last|®¢™ young friends and companions, and in a/l, the demand for apparel itself, continuing un 
, |to prepare for the great change which often'altered by the smiles of fashion or the frowns 
bulletin on the 19th day of Eighth month. ’ a 
iid : comes at ap unexpected hour—that then the'of caprice, it is probably correct to found upon 
Phe whole number of cases during the con-/ final account may be rendered with joy, and the fortunate discovery of this dye the splen- 
tinuance of the epidemic, was 2131, and of'the triumphant language be adopted—*O did reputation of these extensive works. 
deaths 744. Of this number, 229 were in the Death, where is thy sting? O grave, where| Mayfield is a little town of itself, and the va- 





Alms House, and 20 in the County prison. is thy victory? rious buildings, works, and reservoirs occupy 
She has gone to the home of the blest, no inconsiderable space in this portion of the 

Where plenteous provisions abound ; City of Steam—the title being nowhere so well 

Diev,—On the 20th of 8th month, Jacon Larerra, } She has gone to inherit a rest |earne .d as here, where, from the open roofs of 
of Baltimore, in the 72d year of his age. That with endless duration is crowned. ithe dye- houses, torrents of steam soar up into 
This beloved Ariend occupied the station of a min-| She has gone where the righteous of old, the air. Upon the territory of the firm, in 
ister, which he filled for many years with acceptance. With purest and loftiest aims, fact, a considerable number of cottages, for the 
He was remarkable for the innocence and purity of his Are drinking in pleasures untold, | workmen and their families, chase together ; . 


life and conversation, and for the honesty with which And no one will envy their claims, 


jand we were gratified to enter a capital ‘school, 
he bore his testimony to the truth, in the assemblies | 


well filled with boys and girls, the children of 
this print-village, so to write. ‘The entrance 
is effected under a handsome clock-tower, form- 
ing at its base the porter’s lodge. Crossing 


of the people. His illness was of short duration, and} LIKES ADDRESSED TO 8. H. 


his close was serene and peaceful, and we doubt not} Would I could offer thee the tender sympathy 
he has been permitted to enter into the rest prepared} That rests upon my spirit, for in this dispensation 


for the people of God from the foundation of the world. '|I have felt as only those may feel lan open area, the visitor’s attention is first 
——, On Fourth day morning, the 12th inst., : “ wes" ee caught by the large water reservoirs placed on 
Wit 1am Henry, son of Cha:les ral Elmira R. Hal- Lai ager asec mam penta ithe boundaries of the geome at These are 
hschiill “ashe us dealin [¥ hich threw over all the hyman family filters on a great scale: the plan is peculiar to 
Vie | The sun light of its own pure feelings. these works. A great essential in securing a 

Her happy nature saw the good and beautiful good and brilliant dye is to get water as free 

=“ In all; and what to others only pastime was, from iron and lime as possible. For this pur- 

oe |'T'o her seemed joy unclouded. But ah! | pose sulphuric acid is often intentionally ad- 

For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. : : 

: |No earthly charm could bind her to the living; ‘ded, in small quantities to precipitate the lime. 

A tribute to the memory of Matitpa Unper- |Ca!mly she parted from life's cherished ones, The same end is effected in this instance by 
woop, Aapaneedl | And rested her pure hopes on heavenly love. |conveying all the water used in the establish- 

O! how the memory of her guileless heart ment, by an aqueduct, from the engine-pump 

She appreciated the privileges conferred by aj Falls as a mantle o’er her mourning friends ! to the highest of the reservoirs, and there ad- 
na rightin the Scie ty of Friends, and from ’Tis thus the drop of dew reflects the sun, |ding to it the refuse from some of the dye-vats. 
child was a diligent attender of all their meet-| And forms a blessed bow to cheer the gloom. |By this means all the iron and lime are de- 
ings, not permitting trivial circumstances to Yes, «it is hard to part from those we love” — |posited, and the water, desceniing through 
prevent. Her deportment in them was solid To note the sundering of earth’s holiest ties, ‘several beds of sand, &c., in the different 
and reverent; and increasingly so for a few! As, one by one, they're parted from our vision, \filters, at length enters the reservoir, from 
months before her close, evincing that her} Till those we call our own may searce be numbered, | whence it is drawn for the use of the dye-house. 
spirit held communion with the F ather of Spi- Is a hard lesson for the human heart. | Having now fairly entered the busy spot, 
rits, and reverently worshipped Him in spirit| Yet, it is well. Else might we tabernacle 'we must proceed according to order, and to 
and in truth, into whose presence she was so/|Our hopes immortal in a mortal form, that end must first enter that portion of the 
soon to be ushered. Not only was she exem-| ime shortens to the view of lengthened life, \works which is called the White Room, from 
plary herself, butit grieved her to see lightness | As each successive blow re-opens Heaven. ifrom the circumstance that the bleached 
or irreverence in any, when gathered on such Heaven often opened breaks the bonds of Time, \* pieces’ are first brought to this place, to be 
solemn occasions. And brings us nearer to the living God. submitted to one or two inspe ctions, &c., 
During a late visit to Genesse Yearly! There may the youthful band, who once |before proceeding to the print-room and dye- 
Meeting, a young woman who sat beside her,| Were gladdened by her friendship, oft retire Ihouse. In one division of this place was the 
disturbed her with remarks on the attire of For strength and guidance to perform examiner—her duty being to see thatno knotty 
those near them ; she afterward expressed her! Their individual duties: thus’will we do | portions exist in the cloth, removing them with 
concern that the immortal mind should be so) That work « which no one can do for us ;” (ships,|a scissors of peculiar form. We were amused 
occupied, particularly at such a time. She’ And as we’re called to render up our several steward-| at the rapidity and methodism with which the 
seldom, if ever, departed from the language May we be ready for that land of rest. H. E.S. | woman, by an alternate glance of the eye to 
adopted and used by the advocates of simplici- lone and to the other edge of the cloth, in- 


ty in all ages. She loved the company of stantly detecting the least imperfection, re- 
faithful friends, and was exceedingly interested | |moving it, and, machine-like, going on as be- 
when conversation turned upon pure, sublime,! Passing through a couple of green gates at fore, pushing yard after yard over the board in 
or instructive subjects. She bore her testimo- the bottom of a narrow sireet in the outskirts front ofher. In the next room were a number 
ny against defamation, saying she would never ‘of Manchester, and very near the terminus of of females,seated in different portions of it with 
blacken paper by penning acts that were un-|the North-Western Railway, we are at Hoyle’s|alarge number of peices of the cloth before 
justifiable, whatever occasion she might have printworks in May field, which is equivalent to'them, plying their needles in sewing them 
for so doing. As achild, she was kind and ‘saying that we have entered upon a scene dis-| ‘together at an extraordinary rate, and with a 


FROM THE PIECE TO THE PATTERN. 
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peculiarity of knack only to be learned by. long | apparatus is contained ; ; eiternally to it is the| 
experience, Fifteen pieces is the average gear which connects the rollers, &c. with the 
number sewn together at their ends, making shafting running under the floor; in the centre 
on the whole, if we reckon each piece at about of the frame is a series of rollers, the most im- 
30 yards long, a length of cotton cloth of about) portant of which is a copper cylinder, the lower 
450 yards! The pieces are then folded up,/side of which dips into a trough containing the 
and conveyed to a third department in this|coloring paste; at the back of the machine is 
building. Ifthe reader would be at the pains the rolled cloth preparatory to printing ; and 
to examine the edges of the calico as thus rising from its front, the same cloth is seen im- 
folded, he would find them very uneven, many! printed with the peculiar device, and resting 
probably bent in, and creased. Unless these}on an endless web of Mackintosh fabric, enters 
creases were removed, it would be next to im-|the room above by a longitudinal slit in the ceil- 
possible to print a dress evenly, and in all parts ing. ‘To trace the cloth in its proper progress, 
alike. ‘The means of removal is very simple,|we will commence with it behind. Unwind- 
but peculiar. A powerful and athletic man/ing from the roller, it makes a slight descent, 
Jays hold of the cloth, and standing before a\and then enters into the machine between an 
stone placed at a particular angle, whirls the /under copper cylinder, the surface of which is 
cloth in the air, and strikes it with a peculiarjengraved with the pattern—the under part of 
twist upon the edge of the stone. Afler beat-/it dipping into the color-trough, receives its 
ing the edges thus for a few times, they will/charge of color by that means—and an upper 
be found, on examination, to be all smooth,!roller of wood, the surface of which is covered 
and every crease taken out, ‘The calico is yet}by the Mackintosh web: these rollers being 
in folds, and retains acertain amount of dust! tightly screwed together, exercise great com- 
and fine “ flue,’’ which must be removed before| pression upon the cloth as it passes between 
itcan be fitted to receive the pattern. he them, and force it to take up every vestige of 
reader must therefore accompany us, as, fol- color from the depressions in the surface of 
lowing the steps of our companions, we enter-/|the cylinder. Appearing in the front, it is now 
ed a very dusty and bustling apartment. Four found to have taken an accurate impression of| 
or five curious machines were here arranged, |the design on the copper, and its further stages, 
and, in connection with the steam-engine shafts, of progress will come presently under our no- 
were in rapid action. ‘The end of the folded tice. At the side of the room are a number of 
calico was taken up, and partly rolled upon a'vices, at which the machine attendants will be 
wooden roller. Onthe machine being set in/frequently seen at work, smoothing and 
motion, the cloth was wound up on this roller,|straightening a long steel blade, like—if we| 
at each end of which was heavy weights, by|may venture to draw the comparison—what| 
which means the roll acquired almost the ‘ladies call a‘ busk;’ a kind of iron substitute 
solidity of wood; and in its passage it had to} [for the whalebone in stays. Reader, without, 
cross a couple bars of iron, grooved diagonally,|that simple blade, all this costly mechanism) 
for the purpose of taking out any remaining|would be utterly valueless, at least for printing 
creases, and also over a circular system of| purposes: that is the doctor. If the copper 
brushes, which revolve with great rapidity,|cylinder were allowed to dip into the color, and 
and sweep every lightly-adherent particle from|then to be pressed against the tissue, the re-| 
off the face of the fabric. lsult would be, that a ‘homogeneous broad band, 

The roll of cloth is hurried to the print-|of the color would remain on the fabric. What' 
room: thither let us accompany it. Ascend- lis wanted is, to remove all the color from the 
ing a short flight of steps, our ears already|surface of the engraved metal, yet to leave all) 
greeted by the tumultuous moving sounds|the engraved portions churged with color. 
which vibrated through the half-open door, we|Manifestly no ordinery wiper would or could) 
entered, and had displayed before us such a effect this end. The smooth sharp edge of the| 
stirring prospect as we have rarely beheld.|doctor does it completely. The blade receives 
On the left-hand side, looking down the room, jan alternate lateral motion by a crank; and 
were eighteen or twenty of those beautiful in-| resting, as it does, at a certain angle upon the 
ventions, the cylinder-printing machiwes, allin|surface of the cylinder, it smoothly scrapes 
full work. We beheld our cloth-companion|away every particle of surface-color in the 
carried to the back of one, partly unwound, the | most admirable manner. 


comes out covered with a pretty pattern, in 
which five or six colors glitter with most at- 


tractive brilliancy. The metamorphosis is as 
rapid as it iscomplete, from the unsullied piece 
of calico tothe almost perfected pattern dress. 
Stepping across to the opposite side of the 
room, we see, as we have said, the printed 
cloth come streaming down at a great rate; 
and curious to say, it is laid in re cular folds 
by machinery! ‘It passes between a pair of 
wooden rollers placed at the end of a long 
swinging frame of iron; and this frame being 
made to swing to and fro by a crank, it directs 
the clcth passing between the rollers into simi- 
lar folds, thus disposing what would otherwise 
be inevitably a confused heap of calico, requir- 
ing the constant supervision of one man to pre- 
vent its getting all over the floor, into smooth 
and even folds, in which form it lies, without 
irregularity, and can be easily removed by an 
attendant when the whole piece is printed. 
We have thus seen, as far as this room is con- 
cerned, the beginning and the end of the piece. 
Ascending up stairs, we shall be able to see 
the intermediate process of ‘drying.’ A few 
yards, and we are ina tropical climate! A 
blast of hot, suffocative air strikes the face, fills 
the clothes, and makes the skin tingle ull over, 
and a few minutes must elapse before the im- 
pulse to plunge back again into the compara- 
tively cold air of the room below car be fairly 
mastered. Then the heat ceases to be unplea- 
sant—at least it was so with us. The evolu- 
tion of this heat is due to the immense range 
of steam apparatus which fills the room from 
one end to the other. It consists of tall upright 
frames of cast-iron, to which are attached a 
‘number of flat iron cylinders filled with steam. 
'T he printed cloth, rising through the floor, is 
‘made to lie flat on a series of these hot chests, 
over which it is drawn; until, descending 
‘again on the other side, it is found to be quite 
hot and dry, and passes once more through 
the floor to the folding apparatus. 
(To be continued.) 
|A CARAVAN OF PILGRIMS TO MECCA—SCENE IN 
THE DESERT. 


We now proceeded to meet the body of the 
caravan, which was coming on at a steady pace, 
the attendant Bedouins generally hovering on 
its flanks, but sometimes much in advance. 
First came a body of stragglers, who seemed 
las if they had been sudde nly wafted from the 



















































machine set in action, and Jo! it rises from the} 
iron bosom of the apparatus a printed fabric: 
it passes through the ceiling, and we think it 
lost for ever to view, when, at the other side of 
the room, see the same piece descends, hot and 
dry, and, as one might think, ready for use, 
but not nearly so yet. Conceive of eighteen 
machines all performing the same evolutions ; 
of eighteen fabrics entering them without spot 
or wrinkle, emerging covered with figures, 
spots, and marks of various hues and designs ; ; 
of their again soaring up out of sight, and once| 


more descending in smooth folds on the other before him of the compound machine. 


side, and an imperfect idea of the singular) 
scene before us may present itself. As the! 
machines before us are, without question, the 


Having, as we trust, made the construction suburbs of Cairo, without note or preparation; 
of the single- color cylinder-printing machineja large proportion of them were tattered rag- 
sufficiently clear, we shall now be able tocom- amuflins of the lowest aspect, the very offscour- 
prehend, without difficulty, that yet more re- ing of the capital, and, to all appearance, utter- 
markable, and,at first sight, highly-comp slicated ly unfurnished for the journey—some plodding 
machine, which prints five, or even siz colors,'on foot, others mounted on donkeys; women 
at the same time! Ifthe reader can imagine even bearing their children on their shoulders, 
that, instead of passing over one cy linder, ; the |the asses which carried them having perished; 
cloth passes in succession over one, two, three,/a painfully grotesque assemblage, “for it was 
lor more, each dipping in troughs containing|past all question, that of these miserable 
‘different colors, and each furnished of course wretches, too many must fall victims to fatigue 
with the doctor, he will have all the essentials and privation during their lengthened course. 
As In their total want of preparation, their igno- 
may well be imagined, the paramount difficul-|rance of the way, and blind reliance on the 
ty here is so to engrave the different patterns) providence of Allah, they strongly reminded 
on each cylinder as that each spot or color me of the description of those fanatic hordes 


most important mechanisms in the whole of|shall drop into its right place ; and no ordinary| who went forth on the first crusade, and who 


this interesting manufacturing process, they | 
deserve to be fully understocd ; ; and that, we 
believe, may be very easily accomplished by 


a little attentive consideration of the following | 


analysis of one of the most modern of them. 


exercise of patience is called for in the adjust- perished by thousands long ere they reached 
‘ment of the machine in the first instance. You|the borders of Palestine. ‘They inquired for 
‘behold the smooth band of cloth enter in snowy|Akaba, as those were accustomed to ask for 
purity, you watch it swiftly passing in a zig-| Jerusalem, supposing it always just at hand; 

zag direction over a number of cylinders,each/and were astounded when we told them they 


There is, then, an upright framework of cast-|charged with different colors, and each kept) had nearly three days’ journey to accomplish. 


iron, within the two sides of which the printing|clean by its busy ‘ doctors,’ until at length it| Strongly contrasted with this deplorable rabble, 
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came spurring forward detached groups of for the rest of its life from ordinary labor ; con-|give to the poor.” “This is called El-fida, 
completely appointed Caireen gentlemen, well sists of a square wooden frame, terminating in| (the ransom,) as it is performed in commemo- 
mounted, well dressed, all their garments being a pyramidal form, covered with dark brocade,|ration of the ransom of Is’mael (or Ishmael) 
fresh and glossy, armed to the teeth, and fol- and highly ornamented with gilt fringes and {when he was abont to be offered by his father 
lowed at a distance by well laden camels, bear- tassels. Mr. Lane states that in every cover|Abrahom; for it is the general opinion of the 
ing com/ortable tents and abundant stores. he has seen, was worked a view of the Temple; Muslims that it was this son, and not Isaac, 
Of these well-armed men there was in all a of Mecca, and over it the Sultan’s cypher; but} who was to have been sacrificed. 
considerable number, and they alone might|those particulars escaped my notice. Accord-| ‘Generally towards the end of Safar, (the 
have made head against a numerous body of ing to the same excellent authority, from whom/second month) the return caravan reaches 
assailants, at least, while as yet fatigue andj|I borrow some further details relating to the|Cairo, sending in advance an officer, accom- 
want of water had not reduced the strength) pilgrimage, it contains nothing, besides two! panied by two Arabs, on fleet dromedaries, to 
and condition of the horse, and the spirit of the’ mus-hafs, or copies of the Koran, one on alannounce its speedy arrival, and to carry 
rider, as was the case with the gallant cru-|scroll, and the other in the usual form of a lit-| packets of letters to the relatives of pilgrims, 
saders in the olden time. Relying on the fleet-|tle book, and each enclosed in a case of gilt|for which he is handsomely rewarded. 
ness of their horses for enabling them to over-jsilver, attached externally at the top. It was} It is very affecting to see, at the approach 
take the main body, several parties were halt-\related that the Sultan En-Zahir Beybars,|of the caravan, the numerous parties who go 
ing on sandy knolls at some distance, each|King of Egypt, was the first who sent a Mah-|out with drums and pipes, to welcome and es- 
planting a lance in the sand as a rallying post,|ma! with the caravan of pilgrims to Mecca, in|cort to the city their friends arrived from the 
smoking and sipping coffee, and making a/the year of the Flight, 670, (a. p. 1272,) or| holy places ; and how many who went forth in 
noontide repast. |675; but this custom, it is generally said, had|hope, return with lamentation instead of music 
The main body of the caravan advanced {its origin a few years before his accession to|and rejoicing! for the arduous journey through 
steadily in acompact mass, five camelsin depth.| the throne. Sheger-ed Durr, (commonly called |the desert is fatal to agreat number of pilgrims 
In the front was the cannon, used for announc-| Shegeret-ed-Durr,) a beautiful Turkish slave, who cannot afford themselves necessary con- 
ing the time for halting and starting again, on} who became the favorite wife of the Sultan) veniences. 
a sort of sledge, drawn by three camels, har-|Es-Saleh Negen-ed-Deen, and on the death| We had now seen the best of the apparently 
nessed in a peculiar manner, and each with alof his son, (with whom terminated the dynasty | interminable procession, for other bodies con- 
soldier on his back. Next, in the centre, suc-|of the house of Eigoob,) caused herseif to be|tinued to advance ata distance after the main 
ceeded a long line of camels, bearing palan-| acknowledged as Queen of Egypt, performed |track, having fallen behind for want of proper 
quins, or hodags, occupied by women, a sort/the pilgrimage in a magnificent “hodag” orjand ready organization, which may well ac~ 
of tent either built up on the back of a single} covered litter, borne by a camel; and for several | count for the manner in which the cloud of Sa- 
animal, or slung, like a sedan-chair, between|successive years her empty hodag was sent|racens hovered of old about the crusaders, sur- 
two of them, and varying in the splendor of its| with the caravan, merely for the sake of state.|ronnding and cutting off separate detachments 
materials, and gandiness of its decorations, with} Immediately behind the Mahmal followed| fromthe main body, as the hostile Bedouins of 
the rank of its fair occupant; some being quite|another camel, bearing a square wooden seat,|tbe great desert are also at times accustomed to 
radiant with crimson or green silk, embroider-| fenced with boards, in which was seated an old|do; and wo be to the lackless wretches who fall 
ed in gold, surmounted with glittering crescents,| hairy Santon, his head uncovered and perfect-| victims to these remorseless enemies of civilised 
and having small windows, latticed without) ly naked to the waist, swaying to and fro, broil-|man, with whom successful robbery is an ho- 
and lined within with looking-glass. Most ofjing and blackening in the fierce sunbeams,| norable trade of sueh ancient standing. 
these, on account of the heat, were thrown! This singular being is ealled the * Shiek of the| Reaching now a bold hillock of sand, occu- 
open, and admitted occasional peeps at the/Camel,’” and receives from Government two| pied by a party of well-dressed Turks, who 
languid sleepy eyes within. ‘camels and his provisions ; he is probably the| politely invited me to take coffee with them, L 
A burst of tom-toms, a rude sort of Arab)same individual described by Mr. Lane, as| ascended it to take a farewell view of the cara- 
drum, and a denser crowd, now indicated the| having for several years accompanied the cara-|van. It is a truly oriental spectacle, the most 
approach of the central and most important/van to and from Mecca. This old man, in| characteristic that exists, transporting the behol- 
part of the procession, viz: the Mahmal, or| whom [ supposed the whole animus of Mussul-|\der back to the very earliest historic times, and 
camel selected to carry, under a costly canopy,| man intolerance to be concentrated, saluted us/even into the clouds of tradition and fable that 
the copy of the Koran sent to Mecca. Wel|very courteously. |precede it, for there can be no doubt that this 
came toa halt, to observe it with more atten-| The journey from Cairo to Mecca is long|mode of travel was practised from a period 
tion while passing ; and if this singular specta-|and arduous, and occupies thirty-seven days,| long lost in obscurity, that it would naturally be 
cle arrested our notice, the pilgrims on their|(Lane,) and the route is, for the most part,| resorted to in these regions in the very infancy 
part, appeared no less surprised at the appari-|desert. The caravan travels slowly but steadily;/of the world, and that the organisation of these 
tion of a solitary traveller in a Frank dress,|the time for halting and departing being marked | migratory hosts must, besides, ever have been 
coming across the Desert in the opposite direc-|by the sound of the cannon. Komeh, who|nearly the same. My thoughts went back to 
tion. Many were the questions put to Komeh,| was himself a Hadji, had contrived, in a rough) the time of Joseph and the patriarchs,to the days 
who, to my renewed surprise, seemed here as| way, to furnish me with an account of the de-|of wealthy Tyre and Petra, and the later mag- 
well as everywhere else, to know almost every-|tails and privations of his pilgrimage, some of|nificence of Palmyra, all connected with this pri- 
body, and many were the salutations addressed| which were painful enough; they agreed ex-|}mitive unchanged mode of travel across the 
to myself, though all, it was evident, did not\actly with Mr. Lane’s account. “It is not} vast interior of Asia, all indebted for their splen- 
regard me with quite so favorable an eye, their|merely by the visit to Mecca, and the perform-|dor to the patient camel, the ship of the desert, 
welcome varying probably, according to the|ance of the ceremonies of compassing the|so wonderfully adapted by an omniscient Pro- 
laxity or ardor of their Mussulman fanaticism.'Kaabeh seven times, and kissing the * black) vidence for ministering to the wants of the East- 
In this mixed host, as in the crusades of old,/stone’ in each round, and other rites in thejern world, both in its earliest and advanced 
many and various were the shades of charac-|Holy City, that the Muslim acquires the title|stages, equally needful to the migratory camp 
ter and motive impelling to the performance of of « El-hagg,’ (or the pilgrim,) the final object! of Bedouin wanderers, and for the requirements 
pilgrimage ; and there would have been little|of the pilgrimage is Mount Arafat, six hours! of the luxurious trading cities of Egypt and 
difficulty in grouping the host according to|journey from Mecca. It is necessary that the| Syria, which have for ages dispensed the riches 
the indications afforded by their respective ap-| pilgrim be present on the occasion of a Khut-jof the East throughout the western world.— 
pearance. ‘The comfortable, nay, luxurious beh, which is recited on Mount Arafat, in the| Those cities and their commerce have passed 
style of many showed forth rather the man of/afternoon of the ninth of the month of Zu-l-| away, but the same mode of travel stil! subsists, 
rank or wealthy merchant, with whom the for-- Heggeh. In the ensuing evening, after sun-|and ever must, throughout these extensive re- 
mal sense of the fulfilment of a pious duty,|set, the pilgrims commence their return to|gions of the world, to which it is exclusively 
which adds further consideration to that of|Mecca.” ‘This was described to me as a most|suitable. The long procession, with its face 
wealth, or the dissipation of ennui, or an eye exciting and splendid scene. Burckhardt /set toward distant Mecca, defiled slowly away, 
to profitable traffic, were motives largely qua-| gives an interesting account of it in his journey the most advanced portion disappearing over the 
lifying the religious fanaticism which was to Mecca and Medina: “ Halting the follow-|sandy swell, where we had first encountered it. 
strongly stamped on the scowling visages of|ing day in the valley of Mina, (or, as it is more|[ could not but follow it in imagination to its des~ 
many of the more poorly provided. |commonly called Muna,) they complete the|tined bourne, through the many perils which 
The Mahmal, borne on the back of a fine| ceremonies of the pilgrimage by a sacrifice,| hovered about its painful track, the Bedouins of 
camel, selected for the purpose, and exempted |part of the flesh of which they eat,and part/the great desert, the fearful Simoom, the ter- 
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rible destitution of water, and often of necessary 
food, under which many, at least of the more 
poorly provided and infirm, must sink. | 
thought, too, of the fate which even now, might 


be hovering over the gayest and best furnished 
of these splendid pavilions, whose delicate ten- 
ants, unequal to the struggle with protracted 
fatigue, must then be committed to their last 
home in the wilderness, to form a fellowship 
in the grave with the broken-down straggler, 
whom the departing host has heartiessly left 
bebind to perish, to dig with his expiring 
strength his own shallow grave in the sand and 
await the passing of the of death.— 
Forty Days in the Desert. 
oo 

Though I admit this world is sufficiently sor- 
rowful, and to a certain extent properly termed 
a ‘** Vale of Tears,” yet dol not fully sympa- 
thise in those sickly repinings at its miseries 
and vanities, which are too commonly drawn 
out from the pulpit; for the world is the work 
of God, and it is correspondingly beautiful, 
beautiful surpassing description. Its mountains 
and valleys, hills and plains, rivulets, lakes, 
oceans; its Infinite ly 
colors; for it embraces 


} 
angel 


diversified forms and 
all the hues of the rain- 
bow, variously blended and combined; 
beautiful. Then sun 
a flood of glory by day, and the moon mantles 
it with a silver radiance by night; and O, is 
not the canopy beautiful when it is scintillating 
with its millions of stars! And thereis much of 


moral beauty too in this much abused world of 


all are 


the 


ours, maugre all that the bigot and the cynical 
philosopher may say to thecontary. See, for 
instance, mate ing as death, bending 


rnal | iove str 


over the cradle of infancy, and the couch of 


affliction ; see hearts united by mutual affection 
reciprocally sustaining each other through long 
years of trial and suffering in short, amidst 
the darker aspects of human life, on which 
gloomy theologians are wont to dwell, there are 
transpiring a thousand scenes to engage the 
approving r notice of all-seeing Heaver. Yes, 
this is a beautiful world.—G. Rogers. 
atta 


PERFECT HAPPINESS. 


» see 


A laundress who was employed 
family of one of our former governors, 
him, with a sigh : 

‘Only think, your excellency, how little 
money would make me happy 

* How little, madam 2’ said the governor. 


in the 


‘Oh! dear, sir, one hundred dollars would. 


make me perfectly happy.’ 

‘If that is all, you shall have it,’ and imme- 
diately gave it to her. 

She looked at it with joy and thankfulness, 


and, before the governor was out of hearing, ex-| 


claimed: ‘J wish l had said two hundred.’ 
oe em cm 
ror ADAMS, No. 79 Arch St, 

}and Third, north side, Philadelphia, invites the 
special attention of Frienns to his extensive variety of 
new 


FALL AND WINTER DBY GOODS, 
many of which have been ordered particularly to suit his 
PLAIN TRADE. 

Frengh Merinos, Cashmeres, and Merino finish Para- 
mettas, in choice and select colors. Printed goods of all 
kinds. 

Very sheer double Tarlton, Dressed Book Muslin and 
Hdkfs., Crape Lisse, Gauze, Blond, &c. &c. 

Pxiarn Suawis, of all the desirable kinds, both long 
and square. 

Stare Goons, generally. 

LINtN FURNISHING GOODS. 

A full supply of the best Flax fabrics, and at un- 
usually low prices. 

P, S. The assortment is too large to enumerate. 

9th mo. 15, 


pours down apoe ili, 


said to,’ 


between Second! 


ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOO, FOR 
f, YOUNG ’MEN AND BOYS.—This Institution 
will commence its Winter Session on the 5th of Eleventh 
month next 
sive 


The course of instruction will be exten- 
and thorough. ‘Terms for Boarding, Washing, &c. 
for Five months, (or Twenty weeks,) Fifty Dollars, For 
references and further particulars, adnress the Principal, 
London Grove P.O > Chester Co., Pa. 


15—4t. BENJAMIN SWAYNE. 


Sth mo. 


Tie ALN GOODS! PL AIN GUODS —c ‘onstantly on 
hand, a complete Plain for 
Friends, which will be sold at the lowest market prices, 
Neat Mousselines, 


assortment of Goods 
all wool, and cotton and wool, 
Alpacas, Lustres, Bombazines and Cashmeres. 
French. German and English Merinos. 

“PLAIN SHAWLS” in great variety. 

W kk le blac k ‘ 
Woollen, 


Best Kid Gloves of choice shades. 
silk and cotton Hosiery and Gloves. 

Book Muslins and Hdkfs. Blond, Gauze, Lisse, &c. 
FURNISHING GOODS.—Blankets and Quilts 
Sheetings in all wi Pillow Linens. 

Damask Table Linens, cloths and napkins. 
Towellings, Diapers, Shirting and Sheeting Muslins. 
All Wool and domet Flannels in every quality. 


Silks. 
iths. 


lrish Linens, of Richardson’s and other makes. 
JOHNS & PAYNE, 


8-tf E. Arch and 4th st. 


sep { N. 


U 


ithwest of 


corner ol 


VILLE 


! 
ous; 


NION BOARDING SCHUVOL FOR 


iis Institution is handsomely situated in 
hester County, Psnnsyly inia, 
West Che ster. The ol 
all the usual branches of a libe 
together with the French 

The will 
Second-day in the 


nine miles 


course instruc 


ral 


Language 


tion 


embraces 


English 
and 
the first 
Ninth month of each year, and con- 
in session forty-four weeks. 

bundre d 


lucation, 


Drawing. school commence on 
tinue 


Terms, one irs per session, one 


payable at the commencement, and the remainder at the 


lose 
For further particulars, 


enquiry may be made 
Dillwyn Ps 


irrish, Maxfield, and Thos. J. 
, Philad iphia, or the subscriber, at the 
CH \RLES BUFFINGTON 
REBECCA W. MOORE, ? 
ELIZABETH RICHARDSON, § 
JINE GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS.—This Institution is situated in East Brad- 
County, 24 miles South West of West 
Chester, 1 mile from the Brandywine, and on the road 
leading to Kennet Square. ‘The course of instruction 
embraces an English and mathmatical education, The 
School is well supplied with apparatus for illustrating 
the different branc! Science. The the 
The adjacent neighbour- 
, and hasbeen much admired 
yy travellers for its beautiful and picturesque scenery. 
Ihe summer session commences on the 23d of the 4th 
month next, continuing 22 weeks. ‘T'erms 
session, Boys under 14 years of age $60. 
address West Chester. References, Benjamin Price, 
Samuel Caley, 8. E. corner of Ninth 


East Bradford, 
LEWIS LEVIS, Principal. 


ol 
J vse ph 


bands school, 


, Principal. 


Teachers. 


i 


ford, Chester 


ies of location of 
School is retired and pleasant. 


hood remarkably salubrious 
} 


$70 per 
Post Office 


and Wood. 


4th mo. 
l AIR MATRASSES, FEATHERS, & FEAT HER 
BEDS.—Hair Matrasses and Feather Beds, of 
best quality, all sizes, ready made or made to order, at 
short notice. 
Also, Moss, Corn husk, and Straw Matrasses. 
Feathers of all qualities, in lots to suit purchasers. 
Tickings, Blankets, Marseilles quilts, &c. 
Worsted Moreens, of all colours. 
Cushions of all kinds. 
Curled hair, moss, &c. For sale by 
HARTLEY & KNIGHT, 
No, 148 South Second st., 5 door above Spruoe. 
3d mo. 31—tf. 


21. 3m. 


pAPER HANGINGS.—The Subscribers having 
fitted up a Sales Room expressly for the sale of| 
their Wall Papers, are prepared to offer a large and | 
varied assoriment, comprising many new and neat pat- 
terns of fine Satin Papers, both French and American; 
also Fresco Papers, Vestibule Patterns and Panneled 
Entry Papers, with French and American Borders. 
Fire Board Patterns, Window Papers, Also a va- 
riety of common low priced papers, which they will sell 


e 


wholesale or retail. 


(Cf Houses neatly papered in the City or Connty by) 
| experienced workmen, whose work will be warranted. 


WM.D. PARRISH & CO., 


3d mo. No, 4 N. Fifth St., Philadelphia. 


half 


Hus- 
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LOCK.—The Subscriber respectfally informs bis 

friends and the public that he has opened his new 
clock store at No. 49 north Fourth street, second door 
below Race, eust side ; as he intends keeping a superior 
article of Brass Clocks, be would invite 
ca'l and examine. 

Watches, Clocks and Jewellery carfully repared and 

warranted, by EDWIN PINE, 
49 north Fourth street, second door below Race, 
east side. 5th mo. 12, 


TEW CARPETINGS AND CANTON MAT- 
1 TINGs.—Ju-t received, American English 


giain Carpeting, Se styles; Also, 
Imperial Three ply C 


his friends to 


nN 
440. 


and 


rpetings. 
Venitian carpetings of ‘all widths. for stairs and entries. 
Floor and ‘Table Oil Cloths. 

Worsted and Embosse d Cloth Tab le ( 
Woolen Deauaets, from half yard to 3 


ALS, 
oth pl 


‘overs. 
yards wide. 


Mattings, | 
all widths, 


Canton 1in, white, and coloured 


checked, of 
To the the attention 
respectiully invited, by the su 


HARTLEY & KNIGHT, 


5 


above goods of “ Frierds’ ts 


cT hers. 
No. 148 South Sec 
3d mo. S1—-tf. 


ond a5 doors above i ruce. 


CERTIFICAT 
>, wilh 


‘eS 


AND 


oo NDS’ MARRIAGE 
4 : 
riment 


FRIENDS’ ALMANAC 
Paper and Books, | 


in a of 
for saie by 


WwW. D. 
No. 4 N. Fifth St, P 
he co partnershi; 


N OTICE.—T! 
a between 


the subscribers, 


PARRISH & CO. 
3d mo. Iphia. 


heret 
inaeing 


ire existing 
the firm 
issolved by mutual 
firm will be settled 


und 


er 
of Kimber & Dickinson, 
consent. The late 
by either of the undersigne 1, at No. 19 North Fourth st. 
E. KIMBER, Jr. 
MAHLON H. DIC 

CO-PARTNERSHIP.—The 
ay formed a 
& Carpenter, 
ness at the 


is this day d 


business of the 


7th mo. 12th, 1849. KINSON, 


Subscribers have this 
ot Kimber 


d Cap busi- 


co-partnership under the firm 
the Hat ar 
of Kimber & Dickinson. 
E. KIMBER, JIr., 
THOS. CARPENTER. 


aid will continue 


old siand 


jy 28-tf 
gree CONFEC 
Street, 


nent may 


Atch 
estalfish- 
and water 

: . 
cake of 
cream 


TIONARY, No. 136 
At this 
Jellies 


ane 


above 6th, south side. 
be procured Ice Creams, 
all flavors and forms. Mixed 
also a superior 
and confections in general. 


fine 


of 


ices of 

various descriptions, article 

candy 
> Sugar free from slave labor used in the manufac- 

ture of the above articles. 

1 mo. ly. 
\ A. SHAW, No. 15 North Seventh 
M » the attention of Friends to assortment 


China, Glass and Queensware, comprising 


street, inviles 
of 
4 variety of 
patterns of French China, White and Gilt Dinner and 
l'ea sets, and Toilet sets, and these at lower prices, with 
a general assortment of other goods in her line, which 
will be sold at reasonable prices, and sent to any part of 
he city. Sth, 
ZNHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
( J) BOYS,—Is situated on the Crosswick’s road, 
abeut three miles from Bordentown, N. J. The summer 
term will commence the 2ist of 5th mo., 1849, 
The course of instruction willembrace the usual branches 
of a practical English education. 
of the Principal, HENRY W. RIDGWAY, or of G. M. 
JUSTICE, No. 149 Market street, SAMUEL TOWN. 
ISEND, Baltimore, or M. S. FOSTER, Trenton, N. J. 


‘HITE WHEAT F AMILY FLOUR, —An assolr- 
W ment of extra Flour selected eee 4 fur family 
‘use, constantly on band and for sale by 
CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Flour Dealer, 
| 4th mo. &th, ly. No. 35 N. 5th St. near Arch 


C. JENKINS & CO., Tea Dealers and Grocer. 

. 8. W. corner of Chestnut and Twellth Street. En 
wanes to Tea Store on Chestnut street, do., Grocery 
store, on ‘I'welfth street (7 One of this concern having 
been many years engaged in the Tea Trade in Canton 
gives them particular facilities in that line, possessed by 
but few in any other establishment in this country. 


Philadelphia, 4mo. 1 
| he WHEA T MEAL, 
WHEAT, DRIED FRUIT, 
BEEF, &c. &c., to be nad of 
CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Flour Dealer, 
| 5th mo. 8th, ly. No. 35 N. Sth St near Arch 


her 


5th mo. 


on 


For particulars inquire 


C RACKED 
HAMS, DRIED 





